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THE death of General Grant is none the less a national 
calamity because it had been anticipated for several 
months. Since the early days of our civil war, he has 
been the most conspicuous figure in our national .history. 
As the leader of our armies he won undying fame, at the 
same time bringing success to the armies he commanded ; 
as President of the United States, although neither a 
trained. politician nor statesman, his two successive ad- 
ministrations were of a character to shed lustre upon our 
national renown ; as a private citizen, retired from politi- 
cal life, he was recognized in every land he visited asa 
representative American citizen, and was received with 
such honors as are usually accorded to crowned heads 
only. At home, of late years, he has been simply the 
quiet, reserved, courteous private citizen of a republic that 
had been proud to bestow its highest honors and dignities 
upon him. Unassuming in his manners, he was accessible 
to all who desired to meet him, and never was happier 
than when talking over the events of the war with some 
old comrade. He was, in private as well as in public life, 
unostentatious, self-reliant, agreeable in his manners, a 
believer in and upholder of the right under all circum- 
stances—in short, an able, conscientious American gentle- 
man. In his death, every man and woman in the country 
will feel that a friend has departed, and they will grieve 
as for one who was very dear to them. During his pro- 
longed sickness, amid the most exquisite pain caused by 
a disease long since recognized as incurable, he has calmly 
and patiently awaited the coming of death, fully con- 
scious that the end was not far off. Surrounded by 
able physicians, trained nurses, his sorrowing family 
and friends, with the whole world looking on at his 
never-ceasing struggle, he watched for the end of a 
battle in which he was doomed to be vanquished, with 
that same heroic composure that characterized his bear- 
ing in every critical emergency of his life. His regret 
at laying down that life that had so often been in peril 
was not for himself, but for those stricken ones whose 





happiness was bound up in his existence. Day by day he 
felt life’s current growing fainter and fainter, while his 
strong physique was becoming weaker and weaker; not 
even his attending physicians knew his condition so well © 
as he did himself, yet patiently, uncomplainingly. he bore 
his sufferings, and no one can ever know how intense they 
were. As one who had lived an upright life, striving to 


| do his full duty to his fellow men, death had no terrors 


for him, but he prepared for the long journey with as 
much composure as he would have spread his blankets 
for a bivouac in an active campaign. While the whole 
world had learned to love General Grant for his many 
admirable qualities, it has looked on his long struggle 
with a fatal disease with astonishment, and. from his ex- 
ample has learned patience and resignation. A sad and 
touching ending to so noble a life, but an ending so hero» 
ically reached that it teaches lessons to all humanity that 
could never have been learned from even his most glorious 
achievements on the battle-field. Sleep, gallant soldier! 
Rest in peace, beloved citizen! 





GASOLINE lamps are continuing to get in their deadly 
work. Explosion of lamps is shown to be one of the 
important causes of fires by the Chronicle fire tables. 
There was a jolly jamboree a few nights ago in a hotel 
at Falling Springs, Ill. Gasoline lamps were used to 
light the hotel and grounds, and one of these exploded, 
scattering the burning oil over the room. The house was 
packed to the doors at the time, and a terrible struggle to 
escape ensued. The women and children ran through the 
building screaming, and the men fought their way to the 
front. The greatest disorder prevailed, and no attempt was 
made to extinguish the flames, which spread throughout 
the house and consumed the entire building. That no 
lives were lost was due more to good fortune than to the 
courage or good sense of those present. 





Tue tide is turning strong against the brokers. THe SpEcTATor is the 
latest journal to advocate their abolition, as being an unnecessary drag 
and expense for insurance companies to carry.—/nsurance News, 


If the editor of Insurance News will overhaul his files of 
THE SPECTATOR, he will find that, instead of being one 
of the “latest” journals to point to the fact that brokers 
are unnecessary to the insurance interest, it was one 
of the first; that, in fact, it said about all there is to 
be said on the subject before The News was born. 
What has been said recently by ourselves and others is 
scarcely more than a repetition of the views presented by 
us years ago. But it requires constant hammering to drive 
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home a truth, and it will take many years of persistent 
pounding before the last nail is driven home in the coffin 
of the broker system. It is good to see, however, that the 
work is beginning to tell, and that steps are being taken 
to restrain the evil; eventually the companies may pluck 
up sufficient courage to assume absolute control of their 
own business, and so dispense entirely with the brokers; 
but we do not expect to live to see that day. 





’ A PARAGRAPH that has been going the rounds of the 
press, and was copied into our columns last week, allud- 
ing to the recent destructive fire at Peshtigo, Wis., stated 
that the only engine in the place broke down on the way 
to the fire, and an hour or two was wasted in tinkering it 
up. But the fire did not wait for this to be done; it was 
not an accommodating fire at all; on the contrary, having 
a good start, it determined to keep it, and to take every 
advantage offered it. So, while the engine was being re- 
paired, the fire continued to burn till it had swept away a 
good portion of the town. Naturally, manufacturers of 
engines felt that unless there was something to designate 
what kind of a machine it was that broke down at a critical 
momert, they might any of them be accused of making it, 
so Charles T. Silsby explains the matter in a letter which 
we print elsewhere in this issue. The failure of the en- 
gine, and the consequent destruction of considerable prop- 
erty, goes to show, not so much the unreliability of a fire 
department possessing only one engine, as the vital im- 
portance, where sole dependence is to be placed on a single 
engine, of procuring the very best in the market. If the 
safety of a whole town may hang upon the security of a 
nut or grate bar, how foolish it is for any town to buy a 
poorly-made engine for the saving of a few hundred dol- 
lars. It is the height of folly for a small town, that has 
but a small amount to devote to fire protection, to be ex- 
perimenting with cheap and untried appliances when they 
can, for a trifle more money, purchase those that have 
stood the test of many years’ practical service. There are 
many cities in the country that have but one steam fire 
engine each, but they had the good sense to buy approved 
machines when they purchased, and are reaping their re- 
ward in having trustworthy apparatus to depend upon in 
emergencies. 





THE death of George T. Hope, for many years president 
of the Continental Fire Insurance Company, which oc- 
cured on Monday last, removes one of the best known 
underwriters of the country from the business circles in 
which he has so long been active. For fifty years he was 
an officer in fire insurance companies, having been chosen 
secretary of the Jefferson when but eighteen years of age. 
In 1852 he became secretary of the Continental, subse- 
quently its president, in which capacity he served for 
twenty years and up to the hour of his death. Mr. Hope 
was, in his earlier days, connected with the old volunteer 
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fire department of this city, and, being an enthusiastic 
fireman, was chosen foreman of his company, which be. 
came noted for its efficiency and for its Promptness jn 
responding to fire alarms. Mr. Hope was a great reader 
and few underwriters were as familiar with the literature 
of fire insurance as he. He made a careful study of the 
business of fire insurance, practically applying every sug. 
gestion, from whatever source derived, that commended 
itself to his judgment. That he was an able man, and 
possessed of executive abilities of the highest order, is 
conclusively shown by the success achieved by the com. 
pany he managed so skillfully. He was a man of ideas, 
an original thinker and a forcible, ready speaker. At the 
meetings of underwriters, whatever Mr. Hope had to say 
was listened to with marked attention—in short, although 
not always in the majority, he was, nevertheless, a cop. 
spicuous leader in fire insurance councils, and a man re 
spected by the entire profession. His death will be sin. 
cerely mourned by the fraternity, while to those who were 
intimate with him his loss will come as a personal bereaye. 
ment. In his relations to those in subordinate positions 
in the company he was courteous and pleasant, always 
ready to extend a helping hand to those deserving assist. 
ance; many a young man owes his advancement in life to 
the assistance and counsel given him by Mr. Hope, 
Appropriate action regarding his death was taken by the 
underwriters, notice of which is made elsewhere. 





THE committee of fifteen appointed at the recent meet. 
ing of underwriters-in this city to consider the question of 
commission and brokerage, has finally formulated the 
agreement which it is desired to have the companies sign. 
It will be found in full in other columns of this issue. 
The committee has, unquestionably, put into plain and 
unmistakable language the sentiments of that convention 
as expressed by its speakers and by its action. It com 
stitutes an agreement among the companies attaching 
their signatures to it, that they will not pay a flat commis 
sion exceeding fifteen per cent, or, in lieu thereof, a flat 
commission not exceeding ten per cent and a contingent 
commission not exceeding twelve and one-half per cent on 
the annual profits of the agency to any agent, nor more 
than ten per cent to any broker; if an agent in certain 
cities named is compelled to pay as much as ten per cent 
commission to a broker, the compact companies may 
him an additional allowance of five per cent. It takes 
fifteen separate and distinct paragraphs or articles to va 
round this proposition with safeguards to prevent its being 
violated and to explain it in detail, so that mo company 
can have any excuse for misunderstanding or evading the 
agreement—but reduced to the simplest form, it agres 
that commissions hereafter shall not exceed fifteen pe 
cent flat or ten flat with twelve and one-half contingent! 
agents or ten per cent to brokers. Now the next busines 
in order is to obtain the signatures of 120 executive 
officers of as many companies, after which the compact is 
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to go into full force and effect. There will be compara- 
tively little difficulty in obtaining two-thirds of that num- 
ber, but we imagine there will be considerable eloquence 

dled before the signatures of the whole number 
required are obtained. Still, those having the matter in 
charge are full of hope, and we sincerely trust they may 
not be doomed to disappointment. Should this compact 
become operative and be lived up to in good faith by 120 
companies, it promises to accomplish a much-needed re- 
form in fire underwriting, and to give officers of companies 
at least a fair show for conducting the business with a 
moderate degree of profit. It holds out to stockholders 
also the pleasing prospect of sharing their companies’ 
earnings with agents and brokers with some degree of fair- 
ness, by means of which they may hope hereafter to re. 
ceive their dividends without witnessing a corresponding 
depletion of company surplus. It is a move in the direc- 
tion of putting the business of fire underwriting on a good 
business basis, keeping the disbursements within the in- 
come and providing for its being conducted at a profit. 
Agents have, as a rule, been willing to accept these terms 
at any time, but so long as the companies insisted upon 
paying them from twenty to forty per cent commission 
they have not been at all reluctant about receiving it. 
The companies, not the agents, fix the compensation of 
agents and brokers, and if it has been too high, they are 
alone to blame. We hope to see this compact duly signed 
at an early day, and put into operation as speedily as 
possible. 





IT is an exceedingly hard matter for some of our con- 
temporaries to do a gracious act in a gracious manner. 
We sent to fully one hundred journals of various kinds 
complimentary copies of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
recently issued by us. The editors of the insurance papers 
could not do otherwise than recognize the importance of 
the work and its value to everybody who lives by insur- 
ance or has any sort of an interest in the business, yet one 
or two of them admit the truth grudgingly, and attempt 
to belittle the work because they have discovered one or 
two errors in our statistics regarding fire departments. 
The many other prominent features of the work are passed 
lightly over, because their correctness cannot be impeached, 
and the blemishes found in a department, for the correct- 
ness of which we are necessarily dependent upon others, 
are pointed out with evident relish. Our statistics of fire 
departments cover about 3000 cities and villages in the 
country; the only way to obtain the information desired 
's to apply to the authorities of those places. Our method 
of doing this was to enclose the statistics as printed by us 
last year to the chief of the fire department and ask him 
to make the corrections to date. In case he did not 
respond, we sent blanks to the postmaster, or to some in- 
surance agent ; in every instance we enclosed an envelope 
addressed to us, prepaid, in order to insure, if possible, at- 
tention to the matter, In nearly every case we thus ob- 
tained the information as contained in THE YEAR BOOK, 





and if the persons furnishing it are to be trusted, then the 
statistics in over ninety per cent of the places given are 
trustworthy. In the few instances where we failed to get 
the information, we republished the statistics of last year ; 
it was a question of doing that or omitting the places en-- 
tirely, and knowing they had fire protection of some kind, 
we could not consistently leave them out. Of course, the 
few instances where errors occur are the ones selected on 
which to base criticisms of the entire volume, while the 
statistics that are correct, comprising fully ninety-nine per 
cent of those given in the work, are ignored. We defy 
anyone to obtain correct statistics regarding the fire equip- 
ment of all the cities, towns and villages of this country. 
We have been engaged on the work since 1879, previous 
to which time it had never been systematically attempted, 
and our compilation for THE YEAR BOOK is the most 
complete and more nearly correct than any that has ever 
been made by any publisher, fire insurance company or 
fire supply dealer. That it is not absolutely correct is due 
to the apathy of public officials, who are too indifferent to 
supply the information asked for. A Council Bluffs news- 
paper made a vigorous assault on THE YEAR BOOK be- 
cause we gave the fire department statistics of last year, 
when we had sent three times to have them corrected and 
could get no response. But our most crying sin against 
Council Bluffs lay in the fact that a typographical error 
reduced their population from 18,063 to 8063, the figure tf 
having dropped out of the form after it was ready for the 
press. If we had only added 50,000 or 60,000 to their 
population instead of reducing it, we should have heard no 
complaint as to the fire department statistics. It is just 
that matter of population that is a bone of contention in 
the young cities of the West, and woe to him who dares to 
intimate that it is less than the figures given by the local 
estimaters. It seems to us that such of our contempo- 
raries as make a parade of these errors in statistics that it 
is utterly impossible to have absolutely correct, are exceed- 
ingly greedy of distress, and especially anxious to find 
fault with THE YEAR BooK. However, we can console 
ourselves with the many unsolicited testimonials to its 
value sent to us by insurance officials and other experts 
who appreciate its worth and who use it as a daily work of 
reference. 


BROKERS AND BROKERS. 


HE system of insurance brokerage has grown to 
such proportions that it has become a rankling 

thorn in the side of legitimate insurance. How to re- 
move it is a question of the past, and the problem now 
presented to underwriters is how to restrain an evil that 
cannot be eradicated. A veteran insurance president in 
this city fecalls the first formal introduction of brokers 
in the business. The president of another company had 
a friend who had been unfortunate in business, and had 
been encouraged to “canvass” for insurance, his friend, 
the president, allowing him a commission. But the de- 
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cayed gentleman needed greater facilities for placing 
risks than one company afforded, and other companies 
were asked to recognize him. Some of them did so 
cheerfully, but others protested, predicting that it was 
opening the door to precisely what has followed, the 
rushing in of a horde of brokers whose exactions would 
prove injurious to the companies. Friendship for the 
president who urged the claims of the original broker 
induced the protesting companies to accept his services, 
and he soon built up a lucrative business that became 
the envy of others, who soon entered into competition 
with him. From this small beginning the brokerage 
business has grown to be one of almost controlling in- 
fluence in fire underwriting, dictating terms to it, and 
eonsuming the lion’s share of its income. Possibly com- 
missions had been paid for business before the occasion 
referred to, but this, we are assured, was the first official 
recognition of brokers. 

The brokerage system would not be so much of an 
evil if it could be confined to the legitimate efforts of 
responsible men to obtain business, for the almost unani- 
mous testimony of underwriters is to the effect that the 
efforts of brokers tend to swell the volume of business. 
But, unfortunately, brokerage is not confined to respon- 
sible men; on the contrary, the demand of companies 
for “more business,” and the offer by them of excessive 
commissions, has converted many unscrupulous persons 
into insurance brokers; men who have no responsibility, 
no character, nothing but unlimited “cheek” to recom- 
mend them. These men have no interest in the com- 
panies beyond the amount of commissions they can 
extort from them. Then, too, the bookkeepers and 
clerks of persons desiring insurance have been tempted 
by the companies, by the offer of brokers’ commissions, 
to enter into the competition with the regular brokers, 
and thus hundreds of persons have become incidentally 
insurance brokers to a limited extent. Some of these 
receive less salaries from their employers than they other- 
wise would because of these “ brokers’ perquisites” placed 
at their disposal. The responsible brokers are thus 


forced to compete with many persons who do not make 


a regular business of brokerage, but, in the aggregate, 
control a large amount of insurance. They have no ex- 
penses incident to the business to meet, and no respon- 
sibility to assume. There is still another class even 
worse than the bookkeepers and clerks, and this comprises 
a lot of persons who, in common parlance, are designated 
as “dead beats.” They have no pecuniary responsibility, 
do business largely on credit with the companies, and the 
instances in which they fail to make any payment to the 
companies of premiums they have collected are far more 
numerous than the companies would care to have known. 
These irresponsible brokers force a cut-throat cempetition 
upon the regular brokers that is disastrous to the com- 
panies, who, in this as in all other abuses, are the only 
victims. Yet these irresponsible persons, who are con- 
stantly devising new methods for “ beating’ the companies, 
in all brokerage transactions are placed on an equality 








— 





with the regular brokers, who devote their entire time and 
energies to the business, who are financially and morall 
responsible, and who expect to make insurance as mie 
nently their occupation as the companies do, a 

If the irresponsible element in the brokerage system 
could be eliminated, the worst of its abuses would disap. 
pear. The companies have long discussed the subject, but 
have failed to reach any definite conclusion, and recently 
the brokers themselves have attempted the work of reform 
from within their own ranks. In New York, Boston and 
Chicago, in which cities the grossest abuses of the system 
are found, the brokers have organized boards for their own 
protection and are asking recognition from the companies, 
They propose, substantially, to issue licenses to a certain 
number of brokers in each city, each of whom shall be a 
responsible person, devoting his entire time to the insur. 
ance business ; individually and as a body they propose to 
be governed by such rules and regulations as may be 
adopted by the underwriters’ associations. In return they 
ask that the companies shall recognize as brokers only such 
persons as are licensed by the brokers’ associations. The 
general idea embodied in the plan is a good one, but is 
liable to be so loaded down with details as to defeat the 
end in view. Its adoption would have a tendency towards 
restraining an evil that cannot be uprooted entirely, and 
putting the brokerage business in the hands of responsible 
persons, who have an interest beyond the mere collecting 
of their commissions from the companies. As they expect 
to live by insurance brokerage, they are necessarily inter- 
ested in seeing insurance companies prospered, and a 
proper recognition of them would secure their co-operation 
in effecting other reforms that are needed. Of course, it 
would be better if the brokerage system could be broken 
up altogether, but as the companies will not agree to this, 
the next best thing is to reduce the evil to the minimum. 
This will be done when the companies and responsible 
brokers come to regard their interests as identical and 
work together harmoniously for the general good. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 


We have seen that the terrible explosions occurring on board of coal 
vessels are caused by a mixture of marsh gas and air being ignited from 
some source, such as from an artificial light, as, for instance, the flame of 
lamps or candles. The gas exists in the pores or cells of the coal ina 
state of more or less compression. [f, therefore, the coal is broken from 
any source, the gas.escapes violently. It is also for this reason that the 
greatest danger from explosions exists shortly after the vessel is loaded, 
and when the ship is going through rough seas, as, in both cases, the coal 
is subject to attrition, being broken and the gas escaping. 

In the before-quoted report of the Royal Commission, surface ventila- 
tion—that is, along the upper surface of the coal only—was suggested, but 
from a table of Mr. Gray we find that this process has not decreased the 
number of explosions, but really has increased them. Taking five years 
just preceding and including 1875, Mr. Gray tabulates twenty-five ¢x- 
plosions, showing the proportion of cases to each 250,000 tons of coal caf- 
ried to average .053; from 1876 to 1880, Mr. Gray’s tables show the num- 
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cases of explosion to amount to forty-six, or an average of .085 to 
each 250,000 tons of coal carried. There is, therefore, an increase of 
032 for every 250,000 tons of coal carried ; or in other words, the number 
of explosions has increased over sixty-two per cent on the total amount of 
coal carried. er 

We, therefore, see that surface ventilation cannot overcome the danger 
of explosions, and that by making a few holes in the deck of a vessel and 
inserting a few tubes, with cowls of different shapes, some of which can 
be turned to the wind, which were to be used as down-cast pipes, and 
others turned away from the wind, which were supposed to act as up-cast 
ipes, will not suffice for ventilation ; for surface ventilation will not re- 


eo all the marsh gas which accumulates throughout the coal in the 


= Thomas Rowan suggests the following, which can be readily car- 
ried out, and which I believe would overcome all hazards : 

“The method which I suggest of treating coal cargoes in relation to ex- 
plosion may be summarized as follows : 

“1, The very frequent removal and replacement of the atmosphere from 
the surface of the coal by properly placed abstractors and suppliers, 

“9, The employment of the abstractors throughout the coal holds to re- 
move the fire-damp in the lower portion of the cargo. 

“3, The thorough ventilation, by means of suitably placed abstractors 
and suppliers, of the compartments adjoining and surrounding the coal- 
holds, to. prevent any lodgment of fire-damp which may leak into them 
from the holds. 

“ By the employment of these measures and precautions I have thus in- 
dicated, I believe that explosions on board ship can be entirely avoided.” 


ber of 


The same author has compiled a table from a return ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons on August 14, 1878, which shows the 
time that has elapsed from the loading of coal vessels until explosion has 
taken place, from which it can be seen that in one case thirteen days 
elapsed before the explosion occurred ; many cases of explosion, how- 
ever, occurred in the dock. 

Nuevo Juliana of Spain—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place 
the day after loading in dock, June 14, 1876. 

Lufra of West Hartlepool—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place 
three days after loading, June 19, 1876. 

Gosforth of London—Sailing from Newport. Explosion took place 
thirteen days after loading, November 15, 1876. 

Rosa Mary of Hartlepool—Sailing from Newport. Explosion took 
place four days after loading, January 25, 1877. 

Vesta of Shoreham—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place eight 
days after loading, March 15, 1877. 

Levant of Liverpool—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place three 
days after loading, April 28, 1877. 

York of Hull—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place three days 
after loading, May 8, 1877.. 

Chub of Liverpool—Sailing from Birkenhead. Explosion took place 
five days after loading, June 27, 1877. 

Ann Webster of London—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place 
seven days after loading, August 30, 1877. 

Tristram of France—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place five 
days after loading, September 27, 1877. 

Amelia of Holland—Sailing from Swansea. Explosion took place in 
dock two days after loading, October 14, 1877. 

Marie Albert of France—Sailing from Newport. Explosion took place 
four days after loading, February 25, 1878. 

Esk of Whitby—Sailing from Newport. Explosion took place four 
days after loading, March 11, 1878. 

Ben Lomond of North Shields—Saling from Cardiff. Explosion took 
Place two days after loading, April 7, 1878. 

Biafra of Teigmouth—Sailing from Neath. Explosion took place two 
days after loading, June 1, 1878. 

Chrysolite of Liverpool—Sailing from Newport. Explosion took place 


~ in dock the day after loading, June 6, 1878. 


Perrigne of France—Sailing from St. Nazaire. Explosion took place 
day after loading, June 22, 1878. 


Caduceus of London—Sailing from Cardiff. Explosion took place 
Same day, June 28, 1878. 


Thomas Gray, Esq., the assistant secretary to the marine department of 


the Board of Trade, compiled the following tables in a memorandum re- 





lating to the spontaneous combustion of coal and explosions of coal gas, 
which I give in full, as a treatise on the spontaneous combustion of coal 
would be incomplete without them ; 


CASES OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION IN BRITISH-OWNED VESSELS, 








Proportion or Cases 
250,000 Tons 











Price Per NuMBER oF CasEs, To a 
YEAR. | Coal Shipped. | Ton for vadearsartoermaes 
Export. 
Steam. | Sailing. | Total. | Steam. | Sailing. 

1871 ....| 23,511,278 9.80 ° eee 
1872 ccee cheseae 15.8 3 3 cece oe 
1873 cece Salen 20.90" ee 14 14 eee 1st 
1874....| 23,536, 17.21 ee 25 25 cece r 
1875 ...-. 25.074,871 13.28 ee I 15 eeee I 
TIO ces 677,483 10.93 I bi 19 009 r 
1877....| 25,830,050 10.17 r 13 14 009 -126 
_ ecee —_—— ed 4 6 2 029 pd 
1879....| 27,773,999 . 3 d 
1880 .... pg hy 4 8.95 I 9 10 ‘008 076 


























Explosions OF GAs IN COAL CARGOES, IN LONG AND SHORT VOYAGES, 
IN BRITISH-OWNED VESSELS. 
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‘ Price Per or Coat CARRIED, 
YEAR. | Coal Shipped. | Ton For 
Export, 
Steam. | Sailing. | Total. | Steam. | Sailing. 
1871 ....| 23.511,278 9.80 2 3 5 | .oar 032 
1872....| 23,354.352 15.83 2 I 3 .021 OI 
1873 .--.| 23,115,00% 20.90 7 2 9 076 -02I 
1874 .... 23153429 17.21 2 2 4 -O2I -O21 
2875 woce 24,674 71 13.28 4 oa 4 041 aaah 
1876 .... 677,483 | 10.93 5 4 9 - | -037 
1877 .... 25,830,050 10.17 7 3 10 d 029 
1878 .... ,046, 9.46 10 3 13 .096 | .029 
1879 ....| 27,773,999 77 4 3 7 | .036 | .027 
1880 ....| 29,650,695 8.95 4 3 7 | -034..). .025 





TABLE SHOWING THE ToTAL NuMBER OF KNOWN CASES OF SPONTANEOUS 
CoMBUSTION OCCURRING IN BRITISH-OWNED VESSELS. 














Total Partial 

‘ YEAR, Loss. Loss. Total. 
2 3 5 
5 4 9 
13 3 15 

I 13 
6 12 3 
Ir 12 23 
7 Io 17 
4 9 13 
es 9 9 
5 9 14 














NuMBER OF COAL-LADEN VESSELS WHICH WERE REPORTED MISSING 
DURING THE ELEVEN YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1880, 





















































Sream. SAILING, Torta. 

YEAR. No. of| No. of| No.of} No of |No.of| No. of 
\ ves es- | Ton ives 

af lion | oe) | Lee. fo | | Let, 

1870.. I 261 18 17 6,261 192 18 6,522 210 
1871... on does én 15 7,994 219 15 7:994 219 
1872.. I} 1050 | 26 | 33 | 13,855 361 } 14,905 387 
1873... 4 2,862 93 32 10,910 32 13,772 16 
1874... 5 2,827 | 103 46 18,295 538 SI 21,122 39 
1875.-.-| 3 | 1337 | 52 | 26 5.158 I 29 6,495 238 
1876... 3 2,553 70 27 10,198 286 30 12,751 6 
1877.. 4 2,357 | 68 | 24 6,913 219 | 28 9,270 7 
1878... 3 1,420 49 14 +395 186 17 9,815 235 
1879. - 5 | 5,286 | 118 | 25 7,489 214 | 3° | 12,775 332 
1880. . 4 3,462 86 26 201 225 30 11,663 3Ir 
Totals.| 33 | 23.415 | 683 r 985 103,669 | 2,947 | 318 | 127,084 | 3,630 
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Table from Mr, Gray’s memorandum showing the number of coal-laden 
vessels which were reported as missing for ten years ending December 31, 
1880, distinguishing the vessels which sailed on short voyages from those 
which sailed on long voyages,* and also distinguishing steam ships from 
sailing ships : 



















































STEAM. SAILING. Tora. 
YEAR. ’ 
e Long | Short Long | Short Long | Short 
Voy- | Voy- | Total.| Voy- | Voy- | Total.| Voy- | Voy- os 
age. | age. age. age. age. | age. : 
IBZTE cccccseccssces 7 8 15 oe ° oe 7 8 15 
1872..cccce-coceees II 22 33 e- I I II 23 34 
1873.-----. eocecees 7 25 32 2 2 4 9 27 3 
B74 ccccccccccccce 17 29 46 I 4 5 18 33 5 
1875 Coccceccces 3 23 26 ee 3 3 3 26 29 
1876... .ccceceeeees 8 19 27 I 2 3 9 2I 
1877. cccccccccccces 6 18 24 I 3 4 7 21 28 
1878. .cccccccccccee 5 9 14 oe 3 3 5 12 17 
IOP. cccccceccoccce 5 20 25 I 4 5 6 24 30 
BBO. cecccccccccces 7 19 26 I 3 4 8 22 30 
Totals, ........ 76 | 192 | 268 7 25 32 83 | 217 goo 










































* According to the classification adopted by the Royal Commission, ‘* long voyages” in- 
clude all vessels except those bound to European or Mediterranean ports. 







CASES OF EXPLOSION, REPORTED IN BRITISH-OWNED VESSELS, DURING 
Ten YEARS, 









































In Sailin In St 

Year. Vou Vous. Total. 
3 2 5 

I 2 3 

2 7 9 

2 2 4 

- 4 

4 é 10 

3 8 Ir 

3 II 14 

3 4 7 

3 7 Io 

(To be continued.) 

PHILADELPHIA, July 27. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 



















COMMUNICATIONS. 







THE KIND OF ENGINE IT WAS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 






Referring to one of your ‘‘mere mention” paragraphs, that first ap- 
peared in The Commercial Bulletin, namely, that concerning the 
failure of the sole steam fire engine possessed by the town of Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., at a fire recently, it is but proper to explain that this 
particular engine is one of a comparatively new and untried pattern, 
lately put on the market by a manufacturer of agricultural engines at 
Mansfield, O., and is known as ‘‘ The Mansfield Engine.” This machine, 
which has been described as a ‘‘ cross between a thresher and a dredge,” 
is sold for $1500 (in some cases for less money), or one-half the price at 
which the cheapest reliable steam fire engine can be bought from any 
manufacturer of acknowledged reputation. ‘“ Under some circum- 
stances,” the paragraph says, ‘“‘it would seem that the old-fashioned 
hand power fire engine is the best after all.” We agree with you that a 
good hand engine is superior to the Mansfield engine, but I am sure you 
would not seriously think of saying that a hand engine might be better 
than a reliable and efficient steamer—like the Silsby, for instance. The 
experience of Peshtigo, and some other places I could mention where 
these cheap engines have been bought, ought to be a warning to other 
villages in need of fire protection not to endeavor to economize in the 
purchase of apparatus, but to “‘get the best.” Very truly yours, 
SENECA FALLs, N, Y., July 20, CHARLES T, Siussy, Treas. 






























MISCELLANY. 


THE FIRE RISKS OF SIZING AND DYEING. 


The question of fire risks in sizing is comparatively new, and, like some 
other subjects, has been forced on the attention of insurance companies 
by the exigencies and changes of the manufacturing business. Original 
the size was a simple paste of sour flour and water, with a little alum ~ 
tallow added, and put upon cotton warps to prevent the friction of the 
heddless from wearing away the threads in the process of weaving, and 
making numerous unsightly little knots in the cloth. Afterward it was 
adopted, with the addition of China clay and much more tallow, to stiffen 
calico, shirtings, ginghams and plaids. Now the practice has attained 
such enormous development that thousands of tons of size are annually 
used in England alone, and frequently a very excessive quantity is put on 
the cloth—even more than doubling its weight. There is also much of this 
weighting already practiced in the United States, and it is constantly in- 
creasing. Sizers always fermented, which aids its usefulness, and the 
array of materials now used for it is surprising to one uninitiated. Some 
of these have, in themselves, considerable fire danger, and along with this 
the possibility of mildew. An excess of loading with size and the dust 
from innumerable sized cotton threads while weaving constitutes the fire 
risk of sizing. 

Sizing mixing for cotton now contains the following materials; 

1. For adhesive properties : Wheaten flour, sago, Indian corn, starch, 
farina, rice, dextrine or British gum. 

2. For giving weight and body: China clay, sulphate of baryta, sul- 
phate of lime, sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of soda, silicate of mag. 
nesia, silicate of soda. 

3. For softening yarnsand cloth: Tallow, palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, olive 
and other oils, paraffine wax, beeswax composition. 

4. Additional for softening and body: Chloride of magnesium, chlo- 
ride of calcium, glycerine, soap, grape sugar. 

5. For preserving sizing from mildew: Chloride of zinc, carbolic acid, 
cresylic acid, salts of arsenic, etc. 

Here we see greasy and oily materials, such, especially, as tallow, which 
are melted in separate vessels and can easily boil over and be ignited from 
the furnace, as has often happened, endangering an entire mill, perhaps, 
as the sizing department is often located in the main basements. There 
is also danger that portions of sizing, swabbed up with wastes, may be al- 
lowed carelessly to lie in obscure places until spontaneously ignited, 
which would undoubtedly occur in case of such neglect, and there must 
be danger to cloth (if heavily sized and becoming wet) from the sulphate 
of lime and greasy matter in the size. 

Another more constant fire risk is the ordinary and sometimes excessive 
use of sizing on cotton warps, occasioning—through the abrasion and 
jerking of numerous heddles among hundreds, and perhaps a thousand 
looms in one large room—a dense atmosphere of dust. Such dust, aided 
by the festoons and deposits it makes, would, at any rate, most rapidly 
spread fire, and if mildew existed in the warp sizing, the spores thereof 
would add to the other dust. Those dangers are even greatest in cotton- 
weaving rooms of the United States, because such rooms are generally 
smaller, with lower ceilings, and much more crowded than they are in 
England. But it should also be stated that the plan of English ground 
floor weaving-sheds is coming into use here among the larger mills. 

W. Thompson read before the Society of Arts of England a paper on 
“The Sizing of Cotton Goods,” in which he argues boldly and at much 
length, that there is no moral wrong in heavily sizing cotton goods. As 
to what may attend such goods in their improper packing, we sopy from 
him: ‘‘Carein packing,” he says, ‘‘ is necessary to prevent, as far as pos 
sible, the admission of moist air or moisture to the goods, and thus to 
keep them dry, because all gray cloth goods contain a larger or smaller 
proportion of size or flour mixture ; and a small amount of moisture 
settling on the goods, especially in warm climates, would generally result 
in forming the size into a proper pabulum for mildew, * * ° 
that, in some cases, they may entirely destroy all the cloth in the bale, 
making it as rotten as tinder. The action of these fungi is two-fold ; they 
grow with enormous rapidity, sending out microscopic filaments much 
more numerous than the cotton itself in all directions, which penetrate first 
upon the size and then upon the cotton itself, converting it slowly but 
surely into carbonic acid and water, the same effects which are produced 
when the cloth is burned,” This might be considered as like iron rus 
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and harmless burning ; but given certain conditions of oxyda- 
ll follow. The rusting iron and rotting cotton together would 


ing, a slow 
tion, flame wi 
be excellent, fire-wise. 


Dyeing, in all its processes, wasin former years much more simple and 

of less risk than at present—more time was given to cleaning and color- 
ing—many of the colors being more durable than they average now. Eng- 
lish and American dyers, as a class, still understand little of chemistry, 
often not appreciating the risks they run to themselves and the goods by 
the use of newer substances and the abuse of those well known. Arn il- 
justration of this, the explosive nature of the various picrates, several of 
which are used in dyeing, mostly for yellow, is or should be sufficiently 
well known. As a mordant, there is used pyroligneous acid (red liquor) 
mixed with nitric acid and ammonia. Salts of potash are used in cleans- 
ing and coloring; among them the noted chlorate is employed, with 
yarious decoctions of woods, to obtain rapid oxydation. We have chloric 
acid, potassium, carbon, oxygen. ‘‘Sufficient unto to-day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Sulphuric and nitric acids are very largely used alone and in combina- 
tion with iron, tin and other metals, as mordants, and if too much of such 
mordants be used and not thoroughly washed out from the wool-yarn or 
pieces, the finished goods will be deteriorated or even ignited. We be- 
lieve that this was the reason of the ignition on board of an English ship 
of acase of crimson woolen stockings some time ago reported. Red is 
acolor requiring a large quantity of acid—so much so that the harshness 
and brittleness thereby imparted to the wool are but too well known to card- 
ers, In regard to the red color in the dyeing process, a curious fact has 
just been noticed, which shows increased fire jeopardy still as yet imper- 
fectly known. During the coloring of cotton pieces a madder red, in an 
English cotton mill, for which acetate of alumina was used, running the 
goods at great pressure through heavy squeezing rollers, and then, for five 
minutes, through a room heated to 160° F., the goods became heavily 
surcharged with electricity. The hand being suddenly drawn along a 
piece, a complete shower of fire was noticed, accompanied by a crackling 
noise and giving a sharp, prickling sensation. 

Instances could be given here of piles of damp dyed wool allowed to 
remain too long unaired, taking firein and near the dyehouse. The dry- 
ing-house is an inseparable adjunct to dyeing, and a very dangerous one. 
In some cases imperfect scouring and dyeing have caused fire in the dye- 
ing rooms, and they burning have destroyed the adjacent buildings. 
Some dye houses have attached to them a singeing department, where the 
piece-goods are passed over red-hot plates or very rapidly through the gas 
flames, In general there is not much risk from direct application of fire 
in dye houses, as steam is chiefly used for boiling vats and for drying 
tolls, but in some small places and in some silk dye houses sheet copper 
vats are used and are heated by wood or coal in furnaces, each under the 
bottom of avat. This is, of course, a considerable addition of the risk. 
We will mention briefly, in closing, the danger of ignition of black skein 
silk and silk goods which have been heavily weighted in dyeing. 
Instances have occurred frequently in warehouses and on board large 
steamers from Europe, and on wharves in New York and Philadelphia, 
which were crowded with goods. Some remarkable escapes have occurred 
from fire through this cause, but numerous fires have also occurred. The 
weight of silk of various colors can >e increased in dyeing from ten to 
forty per cent without danger, so fax as is known; but black will take so 
much weighting, and the temptation is so great, that frequently this color 
is increased by loading 150 to 200 per cent. Such silks are rather rough, 
attract dust easily, and, if heated to 280 F., fall to pieces. The volume is 
at the same time increased and the fibers, as seen by the microscope, are 
much swollen, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In Memoriam of General Grant. 
On Friday the New York Fire Underwriters held a meeting to take action 


on the death of General Grant, and the result was the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Whereas, The underwriters of the country, in common with every citi- 


Gn and every interest, have experienced a loss in the death of General 
Fant ; therefore, 


se qeved, That the members of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
ters, recognizing the vast services of General Grant in saving our 





National Union from dismemberment and our Government from overthrow, 
and his subsequent civil career, when so much was accomplished in re- 
storing to amicable relations the diverse sections of the nation and re- 
establishing on a firm foundation the interests which had suffered so 
greatly from the war, hereby express, with profound gratitude, the obli- 
gation we feel and always shall feel for those illustrious services. And 
we hereby record our appreciation of General Grant's peerless talents, 
his glorious magnanimity, unassailable honesty, his patriotism and simple- 
minded fidelity to duty ; and our admiration for his affection for family 
and friends and his fortitude in suffering. We congratulate the nation 
on possessing—until now in life, and forever hereafter in history—such a 
man, whose pre-eminent greatness was all its own, fostered by its insti- 
tutions, evoked by its needs, and devoted to its cause ; a chieftain whose 
battles were all in behalf of justice and right and order ; whose victories 
resulted in honorable, durable peace ; and whose memory will always re- 
main an inspiration to the people. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to make suitable 
arrangements for the participation of the members of this board, and all 
persons engaged in the fire insurance business in this city, in the funeral 
honors. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of Gen- 
eral Grant. 


The committee of seven comprises the following gentlemen: W. De L, 
Boughton, G. T. Patterson, Jr., James Yereance, Geo. M. Coit, Samuel 
P. Blagden and Alexander J. Clinton. 





Licensed Under the Surplus Law. 


Tue following is a list of all persons or firms applying for insurance 
under the new surplus law, and for whom affidavits have been filed in the 
New York Insurance Department by the duly licensed agents under such 
act since July 6, to and including July 22: 

F. R. Harvey and The American Glucose Co., both of Buffalo. H. D. 
Ostermoor; W. H. Lewis; R. H. Allen & Co.; M. Silverman 
& Co.; Shaw & Trusdell; C. T. Reynolds & Co.; The Davis 
Oil Co.; Wm. J. Matheson, and Moller & Schumann, all of Brock- 
lyn. The Brighton Pier and Navigation Company, of Coney Island. 
John C. Provost and N. Y. Iron and Chemical Co., both of Long 
Island City. C. A. & J. H. Quaill, of New Windsor, Orange 
county. Gardner & Seymour, of Fulton, Oswego county. A. C. 
Cheney & Co., of Highland Lake. Armstrong, Baker & Co., of New 
Hartford. Port Jefferson Milling Company, of Port Jefferson, Suffolk 
county. Cataract Milling Co., of Niagara Falls. John F. Parkes, of 
Tonawanda, Niagara county, and the following, all of New York city: 
P, F. Collier; Union Paper Box Co. ; A. Friedlander & Co.; J. H. War- 
ner ; Thomas M. Stewart; Marx, Held & Co.; S. Stein & Co. ; G. Bins- 
nanger & Co.; M. Kaufmann; Jacob Henkell; Luckemeyer & Schefer ; 
C. F, A. Hinnichs ; Hammerslough Bros. ; A. Levy & Bro. ; Van Volk- 
enburgh & Leavitt; Charles Stern & Co. ; H. Herman Sternbach ; A. 
Person Harriman & Co.; Bliss, Fabyan & Co.; C. D. Cooke & Co. ; 
Minnie H. Green; Diecherhoff, Rafflorer & Co. ; Cornelia M. Stewart ; 
P. F, Collier; Kranich & Bach; J. Klee & Co. ; Stern & Co.; S. Stein 
& Co. ; McKesson & Robbins; A. E. Woolf; Goldsmith & Plant; Geo. 
Sieburg ; R. Monne & Brother; Holmes & Coutts; The Celluloid Brush 
Co.; Meyer, Jonasson & Co. ; David D. Acker, trustee; Doone & Wel- 
lington Mfg. Co. ; F. Wogram, and Mrs, I. Schweizer, 





The Proposed Commissions Agreement. 


Tue following report has been prepared by the committee of fifteen 
appointed at the late insurance convention in New York, and has been 
sent out to the companies for signature : 


The fire insurance companies named below, by the signatures of their 
executive officers, pledge their honor to the strict observance of this com- 
pact ; that they will give the necessary instructions to their agents and 
subordinate officers in order that the same may be effective, and that they 
will not, by the slightest deviation therefrom, depart from the letter of this 
agreement, and will in good faith observe its spirit, which is hereby de- 
clared to be a uniformity in the compensation of agents. 

We agree, That it shall be optional with companies to compensate 
agents, either by a flat commission not exceeding fifteen per cent, or in 
lieu thereof by a flat commission not exceeding ten per cent, together 
with a contingent commission not exceeding twelve and one-half per cent 
on the annual profits of the agency ; such contingent to be computed as 
follows: At the close of each twelve months of continued service at any 
agency under the contingent plan, an account shall be made up in which 
shall appear the premiums for such twelve months, from which shall be 
deducted all payments for return premiums, reinsurances effected by the 
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local agent, State and local taxes, commissions, postage and all other 
local agency expenses, and all losses incurred, whether paid or otherwise ; 
and on the balance remaining after such deductions, said twelve and one- 
half per cent shall be paid. 

II. We agree, That no compensation other than the foregoing, either in 
the form of office rent, clerk hire, solicitor’s fees or salary, or in other 
ways, directly or indirectly, shall be paid to any agent. 

III. We agree, That no advertising charges be allowed save on re- 
ceipted bills of the printer for the amount charged, sent as vouchers 
with the account current. 

IV. We agree, That the compact postage allowance shall be for actual 
postage paid and shall not exceed five cents for each policy or renewal, 
and to permit no other charge for that item. 

V. We agree, That instead of an agency, any compact company or 
number of such companies may establish a branch office in any city, and 
compensate the manager by a fixed annual salary, in which case the man- 
ager shall be subject to the rules of this compact in regard to brokerage, 
and no allowance shall be made to such manager for any solicitor whom 
he may employ. 

VI. We agree, That, after the provisions of this compact shall have 
gone into effect, we will not place an agency in the hands of any agent 
receiving compensation in excess of the foregoing provisions, nor allow 
it to remain with any such agency if a majority of the companies signing 
this compact in the agency shall object. 

VII. We agree, That after the provisions of this compact shall have 
gone into effect, we will not change our compensation at any agency with- 
out giving notice, in writing, of our intention so to do at least ninety days 
in advance to all our associates in the agency, and each company signing 
this compact, on the request of any other such company having an agency 
in the same city or town, will promptly and without reservation inform 
the company making such request as to the amount of commission paid 
any agents in such city or town; but nothing in this article shall be so 
construed as to allow any company to pay a greater compensation than is 
permitted by Articles I and X of this compact. 

VIII. We agree, That we will not ourselves pay, or allow any agent to 
pay, any brokerage in excess of ten per cent on the premiums, it being 
understood that brokerage shall, in the case of the agent, be paid out of 
his commission, and shall not be an additional compensation to the agent 
further than is provided for in Article X ; and we also agree not to allow, 
either as brokerage or commissions, over ten per cent on any policies 
written at our head offices covering property in any locality outside the 
city where such head office is located, except to duly commissioned resi- 
dent agents. 

IX. We agree, Not to allow the payment of any rebate whatever to the 
assured. 

X. We agree, That in the following named cities any compact company 
may make to its agent an allowance of five per cent on premiums, in addition 
to the commission of fifteen per cent, or ten and twelve and one-half per 
cent contingent, on such risks as are placed with him by brokers, and on 
which he is compelled to pay ten percent brokerage, viz.: Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York (metropolitan district, embracing Brooklyn, Long Island 
City, Jersey City and Hoboken), Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia (includ- 
ing Camden, N. J.), Pittsburgh (including Allegheny City), Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans. 

XI. We agree, To require our agents in the above-named cities to give 
the names of brokers on the daily reports of risks on which brokerage is 
paid. 

XII. We agree, That this compact shall be applicable to all agencies in 
the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 

XIII. We agree, That this compact shall go into effect, and to enforce 
it, so far as our respective companies are concerned, when it shall have 
been signed by 120 companies. 

XIV. We agree, To terminate all contracts inconsistent with this com- 
pact on or before the date on which it shall take effect. 

XV. We agree, That any company, a subscriber to this compact, may 
withdraw its signature by giving ninety days’ notice to the secretary of the 
compact committee, who shall thereupon notify all the other signers; and 
we agree, pending the expiration of such notice, to abide strictly by the 
terms of the compact. 





An Important Judgment Against the Western Union Company. 


Tue New York Times of Saturday contained the following news article, 
and similar announcement was made on the same day by the other daily 
papers: 

‘*A judgment for $240,159.11 has been entered in the Superior Court 
in favor of James H. Goodsell against the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. It was entered on the report of ex-Judge James C. Spencer, who 
was the referee in the case. The complaint of Mr. Goodsell set forth 


that in January, 1881, he made a contract with the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph Company, under which that corporation undertook to carry 
throughout its territory and distribute to various newspapers therein news 

















items collected by him. Mr. Goodsell conducted his business 


style of ‘ The National Associated Press. James H. Goodsell = 
Three days after the contract had become operative, the Western “Seu 


Telegraph Company absorbed the Atlantic and Pacific. From that ti 
until June, 1882, when he was forced to give up his business, Mr. a. 
sell received from the Western Union Company no aceount of the men . 
collected by it from the newspapers that took the news gathered Mie 
direction. He did, however, receive sums of money aggregating $45 000 
When the Western Union finally refused to continue to carry out the 
original contract and he was compelled to cease work, he claimed that it 
owed him $22,000. He sued for that sum and for $650,000: the Measure 
of the pecuniary injury done him by the Western Union's breach of con. 
tract. 

‘*In its defense the Western Union alleged that the contract between 
Goodsell, as president of the National Associated Press, and the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company was invalid because there was no such 
corporation in existence as the National Associated Press, of which fact 
the Atlantic and Pacific Company was not aware. It also declared that 
the contract was changed by it and Goodsell, and that he acted under the 
amended contract up to the time he sold his business to a new associa 
tion, a few days before he began his suit. Referee Spencer found that the 
contract between Goodsell and the Atlantic and Pacific Company was 
valid, because the latter was fully informed of the fact respecting the form. 
ation of the National Associated Press; that the Western Union Com. 
pany undertook to carry out that contract, and that, although that com. 
pany proposed to change the contract so as to make it more disadvantage- 
ous to him, he never assented to achange. The referee found that the 
Western Union Company owed Mr. Goodsell $16,777.42 on account of 
money collected by it under the original contract between February 3, 
1881, and June 22, 1882, and he estimated Mr. Goodsell’s damages from 
the Western Union’s breach of contract at $220,306. These two sums, 
with three years’ interest on the $16,777.42, make up the amount for 
which judgment was entered. Miller & Savage conducted the case for 
Mr. Goodsell, and Dillon & Swayne and M. A. Eggleston for the Western 
Union Company.” 

Miller & Savage, the emigent law firm that has so successfully con- 
ducted the case for Mr. Goodsell, is composed of George W. Miller, ex- 
Insurance Commissioner of New York State, and E. S. Savage, son of 
ex-Judge George W. Savage, formerly president of the International Insur- 
ance Company, and recently appointed United States consul at Belfast, 





Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


TueE Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company declared, on the gth 
inst., its twenty-first semi-annual dividend of five per cent. Since its 
organization, in 1874, the stockholders have received in dividends 
$497,000. The Metropolitan’s July statement has been verified by an 
official examination made by Mr. Shannon, the deputy superintendent of 
insurance, aided by Mr. Horan and Mr. Mayher, gentlemen in every way 
qualified for the work assigned to them. The result of the examination 
shows assets of $220,902 ; reserve fund, $56,917 ; unpaid account, includ- 
ing losses, $6249. Doubtless the officers will make good use of this 
report to advance business, for they deserve to be congratulated on the 
condition of the affairs of their company. Mr. Harteau’s zeal and energy, 
and the faithfulness of the secretary, Mr. Taylor, are to be commended, 





The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


Lioyps has reached its decennial birthday, and this plate glass organiza 
tion was never as strong as it is at the present time. Ten years ago 
Lloyds was started as an association of individual underwriters, and yu 
after year the business steadily grew. There was some opposition nian 
fested by competitors at the individual plan of Lloyds, and such complaints 
were openly made. But the special plan of this association of individual 
underwriters, aided by the opposition manifested, served to bring Lloyds 
into wide repute, with excellent business results. When the proper time 
atrived in the opinion of the managers, the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company of New York was duly organized under the laws of this State, 
with a capital of $100,000, James G. Beemer, who has been identified with 
the association from its inception, being elected president, and W, rH 
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Woods was chosen secretary. The company was formed three years ago. 
Impetus was given to the transaction by forming Lloyds into a company, 

operations were at once extended overa wide field. The company 
* ane in four per cent United States bonds, worth $122,000, de- 
— at Albany. The reinsurance reserve now amounts to $70,000, the 
ees of any plate glass company, and it transacted the largest business 
in the past six months. The assets, as shown by the statement of July 1, 

te over $200,000, and the capital is unimpaired, by the New York 
State standard. Lloyds is now doing business in most of the States, 
During the past six months the number of losses paid was 1037, and the 
company has just declared a five per cent semi-annual dividend. 

The services of President James G. Beemer have been valuable to 
Lloyds in the ten years of its existence, and its decennial will be fitly 
commemorated by the departure of Mr. Beemer to Europe to enjoy a 
well-earned vacation. He sails to-day by the Britannic, of the White Star 
line, and will be gone for two months, 





George T. Hope Dead. 

Wuen, a few days ago, the offices of the Continental Insurance Company 
at No, 100 Broadway were tastefully decorated with emblems of mourn- 
ing in memory of the great general who died last week, there were scarcely 
grounds for presentiment that the black drapery would serve a double 
purpose—to give token of the death also of the president of the company, 
George T. Hope. This widely-known fire underwriter and formerly 
president of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters died Monday 
evening at his residence in Bay Ridge. He was born at Hopewell, in 
Orange county, N. Y.,in 1818. When eighteen years old he was elected 
secretary of the Jefferson Insurance Company, and, had he lived, would 
have passed the fiftieth year of his life as an insurance officer on the 4th 
of next March. In 1853, when the Continental was founded, he became 
secretary. Two or three years later he was chosen president. He was a 
director of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, and was recognized as 
the originator of the New York safety fund plan, which provides for 
special reserve funds as additional safety to policyholders. It was as 
president of the Continental, however, that Mr. Hope made his excel- 
lent record. In his younger days Mr. Hope belonged to the volunteer 
fire department, and was foreman of Pearl Hose Company. The house 
of Pearl Hose Company No. 28 was at the corner of Centre and Chambers 
streets, and the company was one of the most efficient in the volunteer 
service. Mr. Hope had charge of the first steam fire engine that was in- 
troduced in New York city. To take this engine to fires required con- 
siderable courage at that time, as the old volunteer firemen were much 
opposed to the advent of steam engines. Mr. Hope was a deacon of the 
Greenwood Baptist Church, and was active in religious work, having at 
one time been president of the Baptist Publishing Society and other so- 
cieties. He leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters. 

As we go to press, the members of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers are in session, taking proper action on the death of their distin- 
guished associate. A meeting of the board of directors of the company 
was also called for Wednesday, to officially consider the demise of the 
faithful president. 





Physiology in Brief. 

Tue average number of teeth is thirty-two. 

The average weight of an adult is 140 pounds six ounces. 

The weight of the circulating blood is twenty-eight pounds. 

The brain of a man exceeds twice that of any other animal, 

A man annually contributes to vegetation 124 pounds of carbon. 

One thousand ounces of blood pass through the kidneys in one hour. 

A man breathes about twenty times a minute, or 1200 times in an hour. 

The average weight of a skeleton is about fourteen pounds. Number 
of bones 240. 

The average weight of the brain of aman is three and one-half pounds ; 
of a woman, two pounds and eleven ounces. 

A man breathes about eighteen pints of airin a minute, or upward of 
coven hogsheads a day. 

Five hundred and forty pounds, or one hogshead and one and one- 
quarter pints, of blood passes through the heart in one hour. 

Twelve thousand pounds, or twenty-four hogsheads four gallons, or 
10,728 % pints, pass through the heart in twenty-four hours, 





The average height of an Englishman is five feet nine inches; of a 
Frenchman, five feet four inches ; of a Belgian, five feet six and three- 
quarter inches, 

The average of the pulse in infancy is 120 per minute; in manhood, 
eighty ; at sixty years, sixty, The pulse of females is more frequent than 
that of males, 

One hundred and seventy-five million holes or cells are in the lungs, 
which would cover a surface thirty times greater than the human body. 

The heart sends nearly ten pounds of blood through the veins and ar- 
teries each beat, and makes four beats while we breathe once.—Z xchange, . 





Fires in Russia. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Tribune furnishes the following 
information regarding fires in Russia: : 

In no country in the world does fire commit such dread devastation 
asin Russia, This is owing to the almost total absence (except in the 
capitals) of any proper and rational means to struggle with this element ; 
to the proverbial carelessness of the natives; to the now common crime 
of cheating the insurance companies by purposely burning down houses, 
insured for double of their value ; to revenge, the most ordinary manifest- 
ation of which is to ‘‘make the red cock crow on the enemy’s roof.” 
Ever since the time when the Empress Catharine wrote that ‘‘half of 
Russia burns every year,” the destroying element has been at work, and 
the sum of property yearly sacrificed to the Arcadian simplicity of Rus- 
sian manners and customs is incredible. Summer is characterized as the 
fire season. The opening of the fire season this year was unusually 
effective, as it consisted in the almost total destruction of the ancient 
town of Grodno. This time the fire appears to have originated by acci- 
dent in a small wooden house inhabited by a Jewish family, and owing to 
a strong wind it spread with great rapidity. But at the outset the com- 
monest means of resistance might have mastered or at least localized it, 
The Grodno engines, however, were out of order, water scarce in that 
part of the town, there was no proper organization of volunteers; in 
short, the usual neglect of every precaution, until danger is at the gate, 
resulting in the destruction of a flourishing city. Grodno burned during 
two days and nights. Being at Warsaw on the day of the catastrophe, I 
stopped at Grodno on my way back to St. Petersburg, but I regretted hav- 
ing given way to my curiosity, as the sights I saw would have upset the 
strongest nerves, and I brought away impressions that will haunt me for 
along time tocome. Of all that large town nothing remains but one 
Catholic church and two or three streets, surrounded by a vast area of 
smoking ruins, with here and there a blackened house. All those ruins 
were covered with half-naked human creatures, madly digging among the 
ashes of their homes. It was the third day after the fire. Many of these 
people, mostly Jews, were hungry and snatched greedily at the pieces of 
bread distributed to them. They fought and tore the food away from 
each other, the provisions being insufficient for 20,000 men, women and 
children reduced to starvation. Some of the more fortunate had saved 
some articles of furniture, and made for themselves temporary shelters 
under tables, or ensconced themselves between presses and chests. I 
saw two children asleep in an upset cradle. The most revolting scenes 
of violence and robbery took place; thieves appropriated whatever they 
could find without any fear of the helpless and stupefied police. Groups 
of Jewish women went about screaming and looking for the remains of 
their burned children; the whole horrid place was filled with a cry of 
despair, which rings in my ears even now. Here were 20,000 people 
suddenly deprived of shelter and bread. If misfortune is frequent in 
Russia, it must be acknowledged that nowhere is charity more liberal. 
Help is being sent from all quarters to the sufferers, and money is equally 
distributed to Jews and Christians. The number of victims must be 
great, though no official accounts have yet appeared. 

The storm of the 29th of May was “an ill wind that blew nobody any 
good.” It caused the wreck of the ironclad Kremlin in the Baltic. It 
caused great mischief in the military port of Cronstadt, and it made the 
Neva cover the streets of the capital. The equipage of the Kremlin was 
saved, and that luckless vessel is being taken off the sand bank where it 
struck and ignominiously tugged back into port. The Kremlin has a 
queer reputation ; it never goes out of harbor but it gets into some terrific 
scrape. Of all ships ever built it is the ugliest and, except perhaps the 
famous yacht Livadia, certainly the most unwieldy. Since the opening of 
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the canal, which permits the largest ships to enter her harbor, St. Peters- 
burg has put on an air of animation before quite foreign to this capital. 
The possibility of sending goods without discharging them at Cronstadt 
will no doubt greatly contribute to raise the commercial importance of 
St. Petersburg. Cronstadt is now to be exclusively devoted to military 
purposes, 

There is in St. Petersburg at present a mania for suicide. It is a 
malady which makes itself felt in all ranks of society and at all ages. It 
rages mostly among very young people ; ‘‘ gymnasists,” students, school- 
girls, shopboys, kill themselves often in a cruel and torturing manner, 
without even the shadow of a serious reason. It is equally felt among 
religious people and atheists, among materialists and idealists, rich and 
poor. Without having ever even heard of Hartmann, much less studied 
him, young minds have come to his conclusions as by some instinct. 

At the Antwerp Exhibition the Russians are attracting a great deal of 
attention, During the last ten years the progress of industry here has 
been very remarkable, and at this exhibition it has been seen that some 
of the Russian manufactured articles can bear comparison with those of 
countries which have had much greater experience. The silks, and 
especially the velvets, of the Moscow manufacturers have excited universal 
admiration, though the designs of course are mostly French. Objects of 
art in the pure Russian styles have also been highly appreciated, but have 
pleased mostly by their originality. 





The Insured Should Be Coinsurers. 


THE views of field men on the question that the insured should bear 
some measure of direct responsibility with the insurer for the burning of 
property, can be ascertained from the resolution contained in the follow- 
ing letter written by the secretary of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters 
Union: 
T. M. Letton, Esq., Chairman Local Board Committee No. 3, Chicago,ll. : 
DEAR Sir—At our State board meeting, the 14th inst., the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and I was requested to send you a 
copy of same, and to reiterate that it expressed the sentiments of the field 
men in this State, that the companies may be advised as to their views 
touching the question of the four-fifths, or some similar clause to be 
inserted in all policies insuring property in this State, it being the 
unanimous belief that the insertion of such a clause in all policies was 
the only remedy to decrease the serious losses from which the companies 
are suffering. The following is the resolution : 


Whereas, The prevalence of disastrous fires in this State, entailing con- 
sequent heavy losses upon our respective companies, which in nearly 
every case proves total, in consequence of the use of broad or general 
policies, instead of specific, as heretofore, especially upon household 
furniture, and in many cases upon special hazards, as well as mercantile 
risks, thereby enabling the assured to carry a much smaller amount of in- 
surance; that no rate, however much we may be able to advance, is 
adequate ; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters 
Union, severally recommend to our companies the use of the four-fifths 
clause, the same as now used in lumber risks, or such form as will make 
the assured a coinsurer to some extent. 


If, in your judgment, this information showing how the field men stand 
will be of any benefit to the companies, you may so advise them of this 
action. Rest assured that any move made by them in this behalf will re- 
ceive our hearty co-operation. Yours truly, 

MADISON, WIs,, July 18, 1885. J. C. Grirrirus, Secretary. 





Baldness—Its Canse and Its Removal. 


Tue mode of formation and growth of the hair is now so well known 
that there can be no question as to the cause of baldness. It is produced 
by a failure of normal nutrition in the papilla at the base of each hair 
follicle. Imperfect work being done in the capillaries, which are here 
richly distributed, the cells which constitute a hair shaft are not formed 
in their due proportion, the old shaft thus feebly sustained becomes loose 
and drops away, leaving nothing in its place, This failure of nutrition 
may have a sudden cause, of which the effect will be but temporary. For 
instance, an attack of typhoid fever often leaves the papill# of the scalp 
so much enfeebled that rapid baldness ensues, The papilla, however, 


still retain their vitality, and as the system regains its strength they 
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uickly recover their petentiality, and the hair com i ‘ 
8 before. “ “8 262m, Perhaps thicker 

In the same manner certain cutaneous affections may cause 
fall by an action on the papille which is but temporary: ; 
recovery, perhaps with assistance, perhaps honk, i penta ae 
great majority of instances, however, where the head is bald, the tae 
of nutrition of each papilla has come on so gradually, and has omen 
so long, that the papillz no longer exists ; it has passed away by atrophy: 
its capillaries have become obliterated, and even the follicle itself . 
longer constitutes a depression in the cutis, and the scalp has the Me 
and shining appearance which we so well recognize. 

It is easy, therefore, to seejthat in such a condition as. this no renewed’ 
growth of the hair is to be expected, for the anatomical structure which 
caused its development and continued it has ceased to exist, and the 
countless remedies which are so freely advertised as being able to Tejuve. 
nate bald heads are utterly of no avail. They serve only to illustrate the 
greed and impudence of the inventors, as well as the credulity of the 
purchasers. But such is the desire to escape the appearance of “* grow. 
ing old” that no doubt they will hold their ground for all time to come, 

But now arises the question, Cannot the application of the various 
agents to the scalp, at the time when the hair is beginning to lose its 
hold, be of service in stimulating the follicles and papillz into renewed 
and permanent vigor? To this question it is not possible, on theoretical 
grounds, to say no, absolutely ; but in practical fact, that is the only true 
answer to give in the vast majority of cases. The cause of the falling of 
the hair has been already stated, and safe reasoning tells us that our only 
hope can be in that which can restore the failing vitality, and we well 
know that we should not expect to secure this on any other part of the 
skin by filthy oils and washes. Proper cleansing of the scalp is as 
important as it is of all other parts ; nothing else should be applied to it 
but common sense. 

There can be little question that the continued close covering of the 
head with hats and caps is one very constant cause of baldness.’ Women 
in our own communities seldom lose their hair, except from sudden 
causes ; and among those nations where the head is habitually left bare or 
but slightly covered, baldness is practically unknown. At the same time, 
the beard, which is of the same class of hair as that of the scalp, but 
which is always uncovered, does not fail with age. A reform in our style 
of head gear is very desirable, but it is not at all likely to be accomplished, 

The suggestion was sometime ago made that bald heads might perhaps be 
covered anew with hair by ‘‘ skin grafting,” z. ¢., applying bits taken from 
other scalps and causing them to take root and spread. No doubt such 
bits might be attached, but the whole matter is merely a wild fancy with- 
out practical value. We can make “skin grafts” take hold, but it is only 
where the skin is destroyed and the surface raw and exposed, commonly 
rendered so by disease. Assuming that some person (though it is difficult 
to believe that such a person could be found) would consent to have his 
scalp peeled away in preparation for the operation, and then assuming 
that some other person could be found who would consent to appropriate 
his own scalp to cutting out the proper bits for the work, yet then the 
very best possible success (even theoretically) must be extremely imper- 
fect. The denuded surface would heal so rapidly between the “ grafts” 
that no extension on their part could take place, and a head with small 
specks of hair here and there would be the only attainable rest. ‘‘ Crazy 
patch-work ” is fashionable, but perhaps not many would care to wearit 
in that way. 

The result of all seems to be that when baldness has come slowly and 
naturally, it has come to stay, and our only wisdom is to be content. 





the hair to 








MERE MENTION. 


—A Cincinnati correspondent writes that business is good and losses 
plenty at that business centre, 

—C. T. Hopkins has resigned the presidency of the California Insut- 
ance Company on account of ill health. 

—As predicted in our issue of last week, the Chicago Fire Underwriters 
Association decided not to admit sub-agents as members of class No. I, 
and also decided not to admit real estate or loan agents or their employees 
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to class No. 2, which will do away with paying this class of people 


commissions on business they may control. 


—As usual, the ‘‘old and tried” Glens Falls Insurance Company 
comes out ahead. Its July statement shows a gain of $30,000 in assets 
and $20,000 in net surplus for the first six months of this year. 


—0O, $, Warren, general insurance agent at Silver City, New Mexico, 
was in New York the past week. Mr. Warren represents twenty-seven 
companies at that place, and does agood business with little competition. 


—The Insurance Directory for New York and Brooklyn, published 
annually by The Record, has been issued. This publication has a good 
field, and The Record manifests a desire to make successive issues more 


complete and valuable, 


—On Monday J. S. Vincent Welch, manager of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company at Sydney, Australia, called at the offices of THE 
SpecTATOR on his way across the new continent to visit the home office of 


his company at London. 


—The old-time insurance men will remember Capt. John Dorchester of 
Chicago, who was marine inspector for the insurance companies at that 
point way back in the fifties, He retired from business in 1870 and took 
up his residence at Evanston, where he died last week at the advanced 


age of eighty-one. 


—The Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, a few years ago, pur- 
chased the Atlantic Hotel building in that city at an outlay of $100,000. 
Last week it disposed of it for $140,000. During the time the company 
held the property, it secured a nice revenue, and in the sale there is 
netted a clear $40,000, 


—Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jewish philanthropist, and well known in 
insurance circles as chairman of the Alliance Insurance Company of Lon- 
don, died at Ramsgate, England, on Tuesday. He was born at Leghorn, 
Italy, on October 24, 1784, and it will be remembered that his centennial 
birthday was celebrated in England, America and other civilized 
countries, 


—Clarence F. Low, assistant deputy secretary of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Fire Insurance Company at New Orleans, was in New 
York during the past week. Mr. Low has been on a recreative tour 
through the Northern States and Canada for several weeks. He hasa 
reputation of being a hard worker, and his vacation was well earned. He 
will go back to business with renewed zeal and more vigorous health. 


—Palfrey Bros. are agents at New Orleans of the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and of the accident department of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. E. D. Palfrey and Frank S. Palfrey compose the firm, and 
they should have correct ideas of fire underwriting as sons of E, A. 
Palfrey, president of the Factors and Traders Insurance Company of 
New Orleans. Palfrey Brothers have good facilities for placing lines of 
insurance, 


—It is announced that R. W. Ransom, the capable editor of The 
Standard of Boston, will vacate the special field of insurance journalism 
at an early day to accept an eligible position on the editorial staft of The 
Chicago Tribune, with which paper he was formerly identified. Mr. 
Ransom's departure will be a loss to The Standard, he having aided his 
father, C. M. Ransom, to materially increase the efficiency of the paper, 
4 fact which is patent by referring to its columns. 


~The best cure for carelessness as a cause of fires in cities, is police 
regulations requiring inspectors to visit every building, with power to 
enforce rules and regulations regarding the storage and use of illuminating 
oils and highly combustible materials, the accumulation of rubbish and 
the keeping of matches in safe places, Boards of health enforce rules 
relative to garbage and filth deposited in alleys and elsewhere, for the 
Prevention of epidemics, and similar means should be used to prevent 
the epidemic of fires that threaten the destruction of our cities. 


~The following is a result of the force system of accident insurance in 
Germany; It appears that the city of Dresden, Saxony, contains about 
500 known prostitutes, who, as there could, perhaps, be.no regular cate- 
Sry made for them, were enyolled and accounted for as “‘ servant girls,” 





15,000 of whom belong to this calling, and who, of course, are required to 
pay their periodical quota. The 500 persons in question, being far more 
liable to disease and sickness, make quite a serious charge on the servant 
girls’ funds, without paying anything more into them, and the aldermanic 
mind of the city is puzzled what to do in the premises. It would never 
do to legalize their calling, and the servant girls do not feel honored in 
their company. 


—Waldo Hutchins has been chosen president of the North River 
Fire Insurance Company in place of Peter R. Warner, retired. It will 
remain with Mr. Hutchins to remove this company from the slough of 
over-conservatism that has characterized Mr. Warner’s administration. 
In fact, if conservatism be a just temper between propensities, then the 
plan of the North River has not been a tendency to conservatism, but 
rather to radicalism. We think that, with the company’s good backing, 
it could assume a more active policy, by which it could realize more 
profits. 


—While the committee of fifteen, appointed to arrange an agreement 
for a maximum commission to agents of fifteen per cent, were laboring to 
formulate an acceptable compact, the difficulty involved in the task and 
the coincidental relations of fifteen to fifteen induced a contemporary to 
facetiously dub the struggle as ‘‘the new fifteen puzzle.” The appella- 
tion was well chosen, for the committee has sent out an agreement for the 
signature of managers containing exactly fifteen articles, and there are a 
few underwriters who think that the chances are fifteen to one that this 
effort, like previous attempts, will not serve eventually to better the com- 
mission question. 


—The district judge and official investigator of fires, Dr. Medem, of 
Greifswald, Prussia, has sent to the several German insurance papers the 
following communication : ‘‘ The statistics of the origin of fires, as found in 
the several insurance publications, show, judging from the large material 
at hand, that from 100 conflagrations in onby about thirty-nine the causes 
of fire are proven, either as non-criminal (accident, about twenty-six per 
cent), or as criminal (careless or intentional incendiarism, about thirteen 
per cent), and that in about sixty-one cases the origin of the fire is not 
proven, and is specified either as unknown (forty-two per cent) or as prob- 
ably careless or intentional incendiarism.” 


—We made reference last week to the organization of the Cincinnati 
Lloyds, composed of eight Cincinnati companies, to do an agency busi- 
ness under a joint policy, and this calls attention also to another Cincin- 
nati combination, the Cincinnati Underwriters, composed of the Eureka 
and Security companies, of which John Kyle is president, E. E. Townley 
is secretary, and F. A. Rothier is special agent. The Cincinnati 
Underwriters has been doing business in New York since the surplus 
law was passed, issuing a joint policy, for which the two companies 
represented are responsible, and Woodward, Sherwood & Co, have 
been duly authorized to act as brokers in receiving risks. 


—Our neighbors of THe SpecraTor are still very skeptical in regard to 
the companies withdrawing from New Hampshire in case the valued 
policy bill becomes a law, and insist upon seeing the procession of retir- 
ing companies before admitting that their hindsight is better than their 
foresight. We think they will have to admit it. That procession is ad- 
vertised to start the moment the bill becomes a law, and there are fifty- 
three separate and distinct promises to that effect, in black and white, 
and in the possession of the New England Insurance Exchange, which 
would make very interesting reading in case any of the promissory gen- 
tlemen whose signatures are thereto attached should at any time evince a 
disposition to hoist the white feather.— Zhe Standard, Boston, 


—Our exchanges have lately contained at various times the information 
that captains saved their vessels by the old traditional ** pouring oil upon 
the troubled waters,” and we believe that even the English admiralty 
recommends its use. Before us lies the log of a captain, who sailed from 
a far East India port to Falmouth, England, from which we extract: 
“On the 3d and 4th of February we were within the circle of a cyclone. 
#* * * Qn this occasion, in order to protect the ship against the terrible 
dash, seas coming from astern, I tried for the first time the use of oil, and 
am giad to state with surprising result. I let several sail-duck bags drag 
at a distance behind the ship ; each bag contained about eight pounds of 
tow, saturated with two gallons of oil and a little fluid fat, and perforated 
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in different places with a large-sized sailmaker’s needle. This had a most 
marvelous effect upon the terribly high seas, and we were able to protect 
the ship with a few gallons of oil for two days against the mountainous 
waves coming upon it from behind.” 

—It will be interesting to the insurance companies operating in New 
Orleans to learn that some of the large manufacturing houses at that 
point are taking steps with a view to private fire protection. Our New 
Orleans correspondent writes that the new Louisiana Brewing Company, 
which carries an insurance of $150,000, has recently purchased 800 feet 
of hose, and is adopting other precautions to extinguish incipient fires. 
The Southern Brewing Company has lately purchased 500 feet of hose, 
Mansion & Co., 1000 feet, and Martin Weydig has secured a lot of small 
hose to improve their fire protective facilities. The movement is un- 
doubtedly the result of the efforts of the underwriters to educate manu- 
facturers to the importance of guarding themselves against fire. 


—In the second act of ‘‘ Adonis” at the Bijou Theatre, Monday night 
of last week, Bunion Turke of the ‘‘old school,” while going through his 
wild antics, kicked over one of the footlights and a fire started. Dixey 
appeared on the stage, accompanied by two firemen, carrying a fire extin- 
guisher, and quietly motioned to the audience to keep their seats, One 
fireman turned on the extinguisher and the other began cutting away the 
charred portion of the flooring, extending nearly half way across the 
stage. The work was done so rapidly and coolly that the fire was out 
before the audience scarcely understood the situation. The extinguisher 
was kept at work for nearly five minutes, and at last, when all was over, 
the ‘‘ Marquis” nervously exclaimed, as he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, ‘‘ This is another hot wave, eh, Adonis?” 

—The Nuremberg Invalidity Bank has lately introduced a fixed rate, 
according to which it makes its weekly invalidity payments, to wit: a. 
Total and lasting incapacity for work is paid, if the assured has by the 
accident lost both eyes, both arms or hands, both legs or feet, or one arm 
and one leg, one hand and one foot, or these two members in some other 
proportion. 4, The insured receives if he has lost by the accident: The 
right arm or the right hand alone, 6624 per cent ; the left arm or the left 
hand alone, 50; a part of the lower limb (that ‘is, thigh or leg and foot), 
50; a leg, 40; a foot, 30; the thumb of the right hand, 22; the thumb of 
the left hand, 15 ; the index finger of the right hand, 18 ; the index finger 
of the left hand, 12 ; one of the other three fingers of the right hand, 12; 
one of the other three fingers of the left hand, 8. 


—tThe trial of an interesting case has begun in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Boston. The brig Mary Celeste was wrecked on the coast 
of Hayti in January last. In April, Captain Gilman E. Parker was 
arrested on a charge of willful wrecking of the vessel—an offense which is 
punishable with death under United States laws. The May grand jury 
indicted Captain Parker for this offense, and also indicted him and the 
following owners on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the insurance com- 
panies: Abraham Q. Wendell, George W. Miller, Raphael Boris, Emile 
Boris, Sullivan A. Freeman and Knowles Freeman, The trial upon the 
conspiracy indictment was begun last week. The principal witness for 
the government was the mate of the vessel, who testified that large quan- 
tities of the merchandise put on board, on which there was heavy insur- 
ance, was worthless, The trial will probably last two weeks, 


—A case was debated before the Pommeranian legislature, where a 
widow had paid premiums for thirteen years on her real estate property 
through the mortgager to the local mutual fire insurance society. Events 
showed that her property was not exempt from the common lot of all, viz., 
to burn, and when she demanded payment, the mutual concern refused. 
She sued, and the court found that although she had paid the premium 
she was not insured, and that although the mortgager was insured he 
was not the owner, so that none of the parties had the legal right to insist 
on payment. The case was repealed from court to court, until it came 
into the legislature, which mercifully enacted that the widow be repaid 
with interest the premiums paid during the thirteen years. The Zeitschrift 
f. Versicherungs, from whose columns we glean the information, indig- 
nantly asks: ‘ What would be said of a private fire insurance company 
that would endeavor to crawl through such small holes?” 


—Peter Notman, president of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, will deliver an address before the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest at its annual meeting in Chicago, September 23 
and 24 next. His subject will be; ‘* Compensation of agents by contin- 
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gent commissions of profits.” Some of Mr, Notman’s views o} 
printed in THE SpecTATor last fall. The association will also 
with an address from Major J. L. McCluer, general manager of insuran 
compacts and local boards for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. His address will relate to insurance ion, 
pacts—their value to the public and the insurance companies, President 
Whitlock is putting forth every effort to make this meeting an interest 
and profitable one, and from the programme thus far presented sisaal 
dict that it will be one of the most successful ever held. The attendance 
promises to be large, and as the date appointed is ina g00d season, a 
delightful time in the year to be in Chicago, all who attend will doubtless 
enjoy themselves. 
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—The Mayor of Council Bluffs, Ia., which city has been stated to be bad 
off financially, has issued a card to the public asserting that Council Bluffs 
was never ina more prosperous condition. Besides a small bonded in 
debtedness, it is less than $40,000 in debt, and the authorities have collected 
over $28,000 for saloon licenses since the passage of the prohibition law, In 
consideration of police protection, the police are in full uniform and on 
regular duty. The gas and electric lights are in full blast, and there are 
eleven great lines of railroads terminating there, making 100 passenger 
and freight and stock trains going and coming each day. The Mayor 
states they have done five miles of granite, stone and wood paving the last 
eight months and sewered our city. We have the best water-works in 
the West, costing over $700,000. Vacant houses and stores are scarce, 
No city in the West has better prospects or can boast of better business 
facilities, and I desire that the public may know that all such articles 
running down this city are false. Over $800,000 of public and private 
buildings are now in course of construction here, 


—tThe rate of mortality during the year 1883 in Prussia was as follows: 
Of the 711,169 cases of death (without including still-borns), reported 
officially, the greatest number happened in the month of March, the 
smallest in November; the death rate of children up to fifteen years 
(197,326 boys and 173,965 girls) amounted to §2.2 per cent; 9867 children 
died on the first, 5618 on the second, and 3456 on the third day after birth; 
45,020 in the first two weeks, and 66,911 in the first month, .217,231 chil- 
dren attained to one year, and 109 persons authentically were more than 
100 years old at the day of their death. Of the total number of deaths, 
439,319 were single (of which 1793 were more than eighty years old), 
168,479 married, 102,277 widowed, and r100 divorced persons, Among 
the married there were 2027 men and 1460 women whose marriage had 
lasted more than fifty years. As the most important causes of death are 
mentioned : cramps, 109,825 ; tuberculosis, 88,837; senility (only in per 
sons over 60 years old), 73,661 ; diphtheritis and croup, 45,890; inflam. 
mation of the lungs and pleurisy, 40,525 ; want of vitality (only in chil. 
dren less than one year old), 35,907; and consumption (children up to 
the 15th year), 22,298 persons. By suicide perished 5337 (of which one 
was a boy under 10 years), 0 boys and 11 girls more than 10 and lessthan 
15 years old ; by murder 406, and fatal accidents 12,287 persons. 


—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox of Massachusetts has again sue 
ceeded in bringing to light the workings of what seemed to be a fraud 
ulent insurance company. It is called the American Benefit Association, 
was organized in 1883, and was a corporation which pretended to insure 
a payment in case of sickness, disability or death. In January, 1865 
another corporation of the same general character was formed, called the 
American Benefit Society. This new corporation had the same officers a 
the other corporation, and almost the same name. C. W. Leonard was 
the president, A. E, Hathaway, the secretary, of both companies, The 
certificates of the association and society were almost exactly alike, et 
cept.in the words association and society, and these words were printed 
so as to’ be entirely inconspicuous, with an evident attempt to deceive 
Members of the society were given a little slip showing what the associa 
tion had paid out to policyholders. To the ignorant or unobserving it 
gave the impression that it was a report of the society's payments. * 
society’s certificate was printed in large type at the top; lower down in 
smallest type were other conditions which, if carefully read, show the 
policy to be almost worthless, as they qualify every statement Pp 
made. It is not provided how the policy shal! be paid, nor how assess 
ments shall be made. It makes a reference to by-laws, and no by-laws 
are shown. ‘The society’s certificate is also in violation of the law, as it 
does not provide for an emergency fund. 


